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of Europe and of two new-comers, the United States
and Japan, which before the war had taken part in
their deliberations on a few occasions only. Apart
altogether from the question of American participa-
tion, the attempt to replace the Concert broke down
because the drafters of the League Covenant saw fit to
include in the Council some elected representatives
of the smaller states, whose number steadily grew.
Accordingly, the Concert was revived. At first it was
the Allied Powers of the war period which deliberated
apart from the rest; then Germany came to be included,
and finally Soviet Russia. Thus it came about that, in
the succession of crises which Germany fomented in
the years immediately preceding the war of 1939, the
negotiations for her appeasement were conducted
mainly through the foreign offices and embassies in
the principal European capitals. In the summer of
1936, when Portugal tried to stay out of the agreement
for non-intervention in Spain, recalcitrance by a small
Power faced with the wishes of the Concert of Europe
was denounced entirely in the pre-war manner.
The League of Nations, on the other hand, which
twenty-five years ago embodied the highest hopes of
all mankind, lost the power which the Concert gained,
and suffered throughout its history from the fact that
America never joined the League which its great
President, Wilson, had chiefly brought to birth: so a
description of the somewhat elaborate organization of
the League, to which we now turn, must not be taken
to imply a corresponding degree of strength.
On the political side, the League was embodied in
three main instruments. The first was the annual
Assembly at Geneva, to which some fifty-four sove-
reign states (about three-quarters of the world) sent